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These notes coordinate information about John Monteith 
sent me by President James I. McCord of the Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary with materials that I've been accumulating for 
many years. Both have been supplemented by a dozen or so 
books borrowed from the Stanford University Library. 

At the outset some remarks are in order about the signi- 
ficance of Mr. Monteith' s career in the history of both Ameri- 
can higher education and of American Protestantism. First, 
Mr. Monteith played a leading role at Hamilton College during 
the 1820s in an upheaval which paralleled those of the 1960s 
largely triggered by the successive donneybrooks at. the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The subject matter o£ the 
two series of conflicts differed greatly, but both involved 
the same groups of combatants - administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students, trustees, and external organizers. As a stu- 
dent of academic government, I've long been curious about what 
happened at Hamilton during its nearly disastrous early his- 
tory, and this review of Monteith's career has brought illu- 
minating and authoritative answers to many of my questions. 

Second, working up and writing this memorandum has filled 
a number of gaps in my knowledge of the antebellum influences 
of organized religious bodies and their feuding factions upon 

3 
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colleges and universities. I've been investigating this topic 
for more than two decades, but I've never published anything 
about it because of its complexity and frustrating confusions. 
Wow I'm much better prepared to redo the chapter on the sub- 
ject that I wrote nearly 15 years ago for a book that -- 
despite much persuasion from several sources I've been un- 
willing to publish. 

Third, I've considerably augmented my knowledge of the 
social reform movements swirling about in the United States 
during Monteith's lifetime. He joined some of them, and be- 
yond doubt all of them helped mould his thoughts and actions. 

This additional comment explains the five appendices. 
The first two reproduce relevant pages from 1875 and 1941 pub- 
lished histories of the University of Michigan at whose ante- 
cedent institution (the Catholepistemiad or University of 
Michigania) Monteith held seven of the 13 blueprinted profes- 
sorships and also its presidency. The third has been typed 
from an 1833 pamphlet written by President Henry Davis of 
Hamilton College describing an episode in Monteith's stay 
there. It constitutes part of a long footnote printed in 
7-pt. type and hence has been typed for ease of reading 
rather than photocopied. The fourth reviews the beginnings 
of Hamilton College with emphasis upon its government. The 
fifth consists in what most writers include as footnotes or 
supplementary data. I employ the name Cumshaw because, as 
the name denotes, they are bonuses which, if used in the body 
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of the manuscript, would break its continuity. Many of them 
have significant and all of them pertinent information. 

One final introductory word: in locating and organizing 
the source materials of this memorandum Mr. Michael Korff , 
Stanford graduate student, has ably and perspicaciously as- 
sisted mc. 

Family 

Sarah Lecky Monteith, wife of Daniel Monte ith, gave birth 
to their son John on August 5, 1788, in Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. No information in hand tells whether or not they had 
other children, how long they lived in .qettysburg^.. or when and 
why they moved from close to the south-central border of' Penn- 
sylvania to Trumble County in the northeastern corner of Ohio. 
The Monteiths were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, but when mem- 
bers of the family -- and which ones -- migrated to America 
remains to be investigated. 

Monteith's first marriage (June 21, 1820) ended upon the 
early death of his bride, Sara Sophia Granger of the Ohio 
county (Portage) adjacent to Trumble. A little over a year 
later he married Abigail Harris of Florence, Ohio, about 30 
miles west of Cleveland. The date of the wedding, August 30, 
1821,^ suggests that it occurred on Monteith's trip east from 



^Gates, 1878. Refer to bibliography for full citati 
^Gates, 1879. 
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Detroit to begin his career as a professor at Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

From this union nine children were born,^ but the papers 
in hand account only for John Jr., George, Charles, Edwin H. , 
and Sarah. The last named married a Colonel N.B. Gates at 
some unspecified age, place, and date. Her letters to a Rev. 
Dr. William E. Schenck of the Princeton Theological Seminar 
(PTS hereafter) dated December and January 1878-79 constitute 
invaluable sources of information about Monte ith's early life. 

Education 

No presently available information tells when and where 

Monteith had his primary education, but his daughter's letters 

report that in preparing for admission to Jefferson College he 

studied Latin on his own. He graduated in the Class of t^S^Tr 

aged 25, having earned his way as a tutor in Virginia and 

2 

Maryland during two absences from the College. More informa- 
tion about his undergraduate life and also about that of his 
classmate, George Junkin, may be in the archives of Washington 
and Jefferson College whose two forerunning institutions merged 
in 1865. 

Upon their graduation the two classmates went their separ- 
ate ways: Junkin, at that time a communicant of the Associated 



^Gates, 1878. 
^Gatcs, 1879. 
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Reformed Presbyterian Church, left for New York City to study 

with John M. Mason, Provost of Columbia College and concur- 

" 1 
rently pastor of the Murray Street Church. Monteith, a mem- 
ber of the predominant wing of the Church, matriculated a yeaT 
later at PTS. It had opened in 1812 with a single professor, 
Archibald Alexander. By the time of Monteith' s arrival Samuel 
Miller had joined Alexander, and the seminary enrolled just 
over a dozen students. 

Monteith 's daughter in both her letters reported that 
while at PTS (1813-16) he had tutored two of Professor Alex- 
ander's sons. I can find no conf irmat'on of this in the bio- 
graphy of Alexander written by his son James, nor, indeed, any 

2 

mention of Monteith anywhere in the volume. 

Michigan. 1816-1817 

Licensed as a missionary in the spring of 1816, Monteith 
accepted a few weeks later an invitation from the Protestant 
Society of Detroit "to introduce the gospel" in Michigan. 
Governor Lewis Cass and two associates signed the invitation, 
and Monteith set out for Detroit whose population^ he found 
upon his arrival^ to be about 1,200 exclusive of the military 
garrison continuing on since the racent termination of the War 
of 1812. About half of the civilians were French-speaking 



^Starr, Volume X. See also Cumshaw No. 1. 
2 
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Roman Catholics. He preached his first sermon on Sunday after- 
noon June 30th^ and returned briefly to Princeton the follow- 
ing spring to be ordained by the New Brunswick Presbytery. 
The Rev. George S. Woodhull, Princeton minister and long-time 
trustee of Princeton University (the College of New Jersey 
until 1896), preached the sermon and Professor Alexander gave 
the charge.^ Back in Detroit later that year Monteith contin- 
ued as the pastor of the first Presbyterian church (called the 
Protestant Church) organized in the Territory of Michigan. 

The Catholepistemiad, 1817-1821 

On August 26, 1817, the legislature of the Territory es- 

3 

tablished the "Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania." 
Three members of the Michigan bar prepared the enabling act 
providing for the creation of "thirteen didaxum or professor- 
ships." To six of these the authorities named Gabriel Richard, 
a resident Sulpician priest recently from France, and to the 
other seven it named Monteith. One of the seven, the didaxum 

of catholepistemia , carried with it the presidency of the in- 
4 

stitution. 



Elyria Democrat . 

2 

Elyria Democrat . 
^Ten Brook (see Appendix 1) and Shaw (Appendix 2) 

^Shaw, p. 27. 
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Montcith has been called a "co-founder" of the University 
of Michigan,^ but the honor of designing and founding the 
Catholepistemiad unquestionably belongs to Judge August B. 
Woodward (Columbia 1795), one of the three signers of the Act 
of 1817 and the author the previous year of A System of Uni- 
versal Science .^ He had been appointed to his judgeship in 
1805 by President Jefferson whom he had kno\m well. In plan- 
ning the University of Virginia (opened in 1826), Mr. Jefferson 
undoubtedly consulted Judge Woodward's book, but happily he 

did not employ Woodward's pedantic terminology which, indeed, 

4 

never took hold in Michigan. 

The establishment of the present-day University of Michi- 
gan on April 30, 1821, ended the brief life of the Catholepis- 
temiad. The new institution moved from Detroit to Ann Arbor 
but did not open until 1837; however, its Board of Trustees 
met during the intervening years whenever it seemed likely 
that the necessary launching funds could be raised. Monteith,- 
named a charter member of the Board, soon resigned and departed 
for Florence, Ohio. There, as observed above, he and Miss 
Abigail Harris were married. Bride and groom, probably almost 



Fletcher, p. 12. 
^Jenks. 

^Koch, Chapter XI. 
Shaw, p. 27. 
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inunodiatcly, left for Clinton, New York, where Monteith suc- 
ceeded Elcazar S. Barrows as professor of Latin in Hamilton 
College.^ 

In view of later events it needs to be remarked that Bar- 
rows CMiJtllebury 1811, PTS 1814-15) had been forced out of of- 
fice by a memorial of the sophomore class sent to the Hamilton 
governing board complaining about his poor teaching and his 
severe discipline.^ Almost certainly this circumstance influ- 
enced iMonteith's successful, if also egregious, courting dur- 
ing his seven Hamilton years of . both students and trustees. 

Hamilton College, 1821-1828 

Four years before Monteith' s arrival Hamilton had in- ■ 
stalled its second president, the Rev. Dr. Henry Davis (Yale 
1796).^ The College had been founded as the .Hamilton Oneida 
Academy in 1793 by Samuel Kirkland (Princeton 1765) and in 
1812 had been chartered as the third college in what about 
that time had begun to be called the Empire State. Columbia 
in New York City and Union College in Schenectady long had 
been in operation. The projectors of Hamilton and many others, 
however, expected that because of the just-begun Erie Canal 
and the westward movement of New Englanders, the College would 

^Davis, pp. 7-13, and Pilkington, p. 98. 
^Pilkington, p. 92. 
Starr, Volume I. 
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soon be catapulted into educational eminence. Henry Davis, 
president of Middlebury College from 1809, may have thought 
so too; but it seems best to explore the question in a Cum- 
shaw.^ Here it can be reported that he declined the prof- 
ferred invitation from his alma mater to succeed its famous 
president, Timothy Dwight , who died (January 11, 1817) a fort- 
night after Hamilton's first president, Azel Backus (Yale 1787). 
After considerable confusion Davis, late the following summer, 
decided to accept the Hamilton presidency to which he had, ori- 
ginally been invited in January, 

Like both Backus and Dwight, Davis belonged to the New 
Divinity school (also called Hopkins ianism) of theology and, 
like them, believed in religious revivals and had conducted- 
several at Middlebury. He did not, however, approve of the 
vociferous kind of revivals which, beginning in 1824, swept 
through Central New York under the leadership of Charles G. 
Finney, la\%yer-turned-revivalist. At PTS Monteith had learned 
of the conservative attitudes toward revivals of Professors 
Alexander and Mille.-, but Finney soon counted him among his 
ardent devotees of what he called "new measures." One of 
Finney's biographers has described these as follows: 

He cast aside the ordinary conventions of 
the pulpit; used expressive language and 
homely illustrations; was startlingly dir- 
ect and even personal in his appeal to 



See Cumshaw No. 2. 
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men's consciences and in his prayers, so 
that he was threatened with tar and feath- 
ers, and even with death. He portrayed 
the terrible guilt and awful consequences 
of disobeying the divine law, and put the 
fear of God into his hearers; His command 
over all classes was phenomenal; he broke 
down contrary will, by his logic and by 
the superior force of his own will* Vio- 
lent physical manifestations resulted from 
his preaching; people burst into tears, 
shrieked, fainted, and fell into trances. 
Nevertheless, he produced permanent bene- 
ficial results; lives were transformed and 
whole towns cleansed^ ^ 



Finney did not begin his evangelizing until immediately 
after his ordination in July 1824 when he was almost 32 years 
'old, and he appears to have made the base of his operation 
Whitesboro, a few miles from Hamilton College. Soon Monteith 
became his devoted follower, and in Hamilton's Chapel he em- 
ployed Finney's "new measures/' Meanwhile several members of 

the College's Board of Trustees also applauded Finney's work, 

2 

and he counted numerous adherents among the student body. 
One of them, for example, in a chapel prayer referred to Davis 
as "an old greyheaded sinner, leading his scholars down to 
helli"^ 

Undoubtedly recalling the student initiation of the events 
leading to the dismissal of his predecessor in the professorship 



Starr, Volume VI* 
See Cumshaw No. 6, 
Davis, p» 32. 
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of Latin, Montcith met with a group of undergraduates and 
trustee Gerrit Smith, protesting against Davis* objection to 
the new measures. Appendix 3, taken from a long footnote in 
Davis' 1833 pamphlet, describes the situation and the action 
he took. There it will be noted that Monteith admitted pray- 
ing "in the chapel on the Sabbath" even more pointedly than 
the above-quoted student: 

Thou knowest, 0 Lord, that the faculty 
of Hamilton College have sinned in high 
places; and we pray Thee, 0 Lord, if 
they arc obstacles to Thy work, that 
Thou wouldst remove them out of the way. 

It will also be there observed that, in an interview with Davis 
Monteith acknowledged his conduct as an accepted application 
of Finney's new measures. As can well be imagined, the feud 
between President Davis and the supporters of Finney's revival 
methods (Monteith, some students, and a number of trustees) 
had disastrous results for Hamilton. Among other things it 

2 

reduced the number of students from 107 in the spring of 1823 

3 

to nine in 1829, the year following Monteith' s departure. 

Whether or not dismissed by Davis, Monteith in the spring 
of 1828 left Hamilton. Meanwhile, however, he had become en- 
thusiastic about another currently popular movement, namely. 



Davis, p. 36. 

Ibbotson and North, p. 186. 
'ibbotson and North, p. 208'. 
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the Manual Labor concept of education. He had learned about 
it from George W. Gale, a fellow alumnus of PTS. After gradu- 
ating from Union College in 1814 Gale had been a PTS student 
intermittently during the next five years where he may have 
known Monteith. Upon leaving the Seminary he became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Adams, New York, and it was his 
sermons that incited his parishioner Charles G. Finney to de- 
vise the theological and revivalist formulas which made him 
the pre-eminent evangelist that he soon became. The two men 
remained friends, but perhaps their differences had something 
to do with Gale resigning his pastorate at the time of Finney's 
ordination and settling on a farm not many miles from Hamilton 
College. There he appears to have read about the manual- labor 
schools in New England modelled on those established by the 
Swiss philanthropists Philipp E. Fellenberg and J.H. Pestalozzi 
and by the Alsatian pastor Jean F. Oberlin. 

The European schools had been organized primarily for in- 
digent children and young adolescents, but various New England- 
ers had adapted the manual labor principle in academies for 
youths. Following their example. Gale organized in Whitesboro 
(Finney's base) the Oneida Monual Labor Institute, and several 
years later he helped establish the Society for Promoting Man- 
ual Labor in Literary Institutions. The Society, like its 
antecedents in Europe and the United States, fostered the 
strongly-held conviction that two hours or so of manual labor 
each day in a school-owned workshop or on its farm would 

o 14 
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markedly improve student health and, further, would be morally 
and financially beneficial. 

Together with many others Monteith subscribed wholeheart- 
edly to this philosophy and ended his Hamilton College career 
by heading for Germantown. There he organized the Manual Labor 
Academy of Pennsylvania. 

V Germantown. 1828-1831 

A year after the opening of the Germantown academy 
Monteith' s Jefferson College classmate, George Junkin, joined 
him. No information in hand tells how this came about and 
whether or not they kept in touch with one another during the 
17 years between their graduation and their joining forces. - 
IVhile at Jefferson they belonged to different branches o£ 
Presbyterianism; and about the time that Monteith left for 
PTS Junkin departed for New Vork City to study with John 
Mitchell Mason, the leading theologian of his branch of the 
Church. Junkin remained in New York until 1816 wheii he be- 
came a licensed missionary in the Monongahela Presbytery of 
his Church. After his ordination three years later he began 
a pastorate of 11 years in Milton, Pennsylvania, a small com- 
munity on the Susquehanna River halfway between Harrisburg 
and the New York border. Early during his pastorate, like 



Starr, Volume X. See Cumshaw No. 1. 
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his mentor Mason, he left the Associated Reformed Church for 
mainline American Presbyterianism. 

Monteith departed from Germantoim in 1851 to establish a 
manual labor secondary school in Elyria, Ohio, but Junkin re- 
mained another year."^ He then became the first president of 
Lafayette College, one of the original higher educational man- 
ual labor institutions. Apparently Monteith continued to be 
a manual labor enthusiast for the rest of his life, but Junkin 
abandoned the movement toward the end of his 11-year presi- 
dency of Lafayette as inefficient, unpopular, and a deterrent 
to academic excellence. 

In the light of later developments it would be more than 
a little useful to know whether or not during their two years 
together in Germantom Monteith and Junkin discussed theolo- 
gical topics, particularly Finney's "new measures." Be that 
as it may, Junkin took the leadership in precipitating the 
1835 heresy trial of Albert Barnes^ which split the Presbyter- 
ian Church into two divisions -- the Old School, the opponents 
of Barnes and those who thought as he did; and the New School, 
proponents of the updated EdwardiaiL. theology known as Taylor- 
ism (named after Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor of Yale and 



■'"Starr, Volume X. 
2 

Owen, p. 21. 
^See Cumshaw No. 4. 
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also called the New Haven Theology) . The Barnes imbroglio 
also partially terminated the Congregational-Presbyterian 
Plan of Union adopted in 1801. That action resulted from the 
excision in 1837 of four New School Synods -- Utica, Geneva, 
Genesee, and Western Reserve. 

Monteith, who lived within the boundaries of the Western 
Reserve Synod throughout most of the 32 years of the Old 
School-Xcw School breach, is quoted as having said that, 
though a member of the Western Reserve Synod, in theology he 
continued to be "rigidly Old School." This seems to be a 
defensible statement in the light of Itfhitney R. Cross' 1950 
study of Finney's career, wherein he maintained that Finney's 
theology roughly paralleled Taylor's. Finney employed his • 
"new measures," Cross concluded, with the intention of making 

updated Edwardianism acceptable to less well-educated people 

> . 3 

than Taylor's Now England Congregations and partisans. 

Elyria, Ohio and Monroe County, Michigan, 1852-1868 

During the middle of Monteith' s stay in Germantown, the 
manual labor movement gained such momentum that Gale at the 
Oneida Institute wrote his former parishioner-turned-evangelist: 
"Depend on it. Brother Finney, none of us have estimated the 



^See Cumshaw No. 4. 
7 

r.lyria Democrat . 
\ross, pp. 159-165. 
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importance of this System of Education. It will be to the 
moral world what the lever of Archimedes, could he have found 
a fulcrum, would have been to the natural."^ Soon after writ- 
ing this letter. Gale interested the reformer-philanthropists 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan of Manhattan in financing the above- 
cited Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institu- 
tions. Its officers included President Jeremiah Day of Yale 
and U.S. Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. In 
July 1831 it began operations by appointing Theodore Dwight 
Weld as its field agent. 

Six months earlier Weld had started west to promote man- 
ual labor education and other reforms. Meanwhile, beyond 
doubt, in person or by letter, he won over Monteith to the • 
idea of leaving Germantoim for Elyria, Ohio. More could be 
said were time and space available about the long-time associ- 
ation of these two men, but here Monteith' s Elyria enterprise 
needs to be summarized. 

Nothing that I've thus far come upon gives substantial 
information about the project, but from data in hand a few ob- 
servations can be made:. (1) the manual labor idea failed to 
become Gale's hoped-for fulcrum, and like many other high- 
spirited adventures soon began to lose steam; (2) probably for 
this reason Monteith left Elyria in 1845 to be a Presbyterian 
missionary in Monroe County, Michigan, where he became pastor 



Fletcher, p. 42. 
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of a new church in Blissfield; (3) in 1855, aged 67, he re- 
turned to Elyria; (4) his activities during the immediately 
following years can perhaps be learned from his diary given 
in 1938 by two of his descendants to the Historical Collec- 
tions of the University of Michigan; (5) there, also, perhaps 
can be found the name of the Elyria school where he taught 
from 1859 until six years before his 1868 death. 

The above outline leaves out -- as do all but one of the 
items sent from PTS^ -- the crucial fact that soon after ar- 
riving in Elyria, Monteith became an ardent abolitionist. Here 
too, it will be necessary to consult Monteith' s diary to learn 
when he took that step, but beyond question Weld again led the 
way. 

For a brief period Weld had been at the Lane Theological 
Seminary and then at Oberlin College studying for the ministry.^ 
Instead of continuing to study theology Weld began a brilliant 
career as a barnstorming abolitionist lecturer, but before 
leaving Oberlin he undoubtedly got in touch with his former 
Hamilton professor at the Elyria manual labor school nine 
miles away. Monteith had already switched from anti-slavery 
gradualism to the immediatism of the abolition crusade, having 
the previous February (1835) -- as "the leading abolitionist 
of Elyria" -- become president of the Lorain County Anti-Slavery 



Elyria Democrat . 
See Cams haw No. 5. 
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Society."^ Wiether the two men kept in touch with one another 
in later years seems not to be recorded; and about Monteith 
I've been able to discover only that in 1841 he represented 
Elyria at the Akron and Columbus conventions of the newly- 
organized Liberty Party. ^ In all likelihood the Elyria manual 
labor school had failed at the time of the 1837 Depression (as 

did many othei-s including the Oberlin program) and about then 

3 

Monteith became "principal of the Elyria High School." In 
any case, as indicated earlier, he becajne an agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society in Monroe County, Michigan, 
returning a decade later to spend the remaining 13 years of 
his life in Elyria. 



My interest in Monteith is only peripheral, but this 
brief study of his career has raised a number of questions 
about him. I shan't be able to search for their answers, but 
perhaps someone at PTS or at the University of Michigan to 
whose librarian I'll send a copy of this paper will think 
the task worthy of attention. The questions are these: 



Fletcher, p. 146. 
^Fletcher, p. 387. 
^Fletcher, p. 743. 
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1) Vilien did the Elyria manual labor venture close dowi, 
and when did Monteith become associated with the 
Elyria High School? 

2) How extensive were his activities as an abolitionist • 
after 1841 in Ohio and Michigan? 

3) Did he continue to be a Finneyite; and, if so, did 
he conduct "new measures" revivals? 

4) IVhat did he think about the radical religious groups 
within his Ohio and Michigan orbits? For example, 
the Millerites who in the middle 1840s so confidently 
expected the second coming of Christ that they waited 
for Him on hilltops; the Mormons who began their 
westward trek in 1831, stopping for six years at 
Kirtland, 20 miles northeast of Cleveland; the an- 
tinominian Perfectionists among the members of the 
Oberlin community; the Seventh Day Advcntists who in 
1855 made Battle Creek, Michigan, their primary base; 
The Shakers who established one of their 18 "families" 
near Cleveland in what in time became Shaker Heights? 

5) Some of Monteith' s political loyalties can easily be 
identified: as an abolitionist he undoubtedly op- 
posed the 1846-48 Mexican War and probably joined 
the Republican Party at or soon after its 1854 for- 
mation. But what did he think of John Brown's raids 
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in Kansas, Missouri, and at Harper's Ferry which 
his long-ago Hamilton confidante, trustee Gerrit 
Smith, helped finance? And what were his attitudes 
and actions concerning the powerful wave of secular 
reforms of his day? Like Weld he almost certainly 
endorsed and perhaps campaigned for temperance and 
women's rights, but what about the contemporary com- 
munistic communities of which only a few have been 
cited by most historians -- Robert Owen's New Har- 
mony settlement in Indiana, the Brook Farm near 
Boston, and the scores of Fourieristic phalanxes 
throughout the eastern and middle-western states? 
And how, finally, did he react to the mingle-mangle 
of panaceas advocated at the 1840 Boston convention 
organized by the "Friends of Universal Reform"?^ 

Someone ought, I verily believe, hunt down the answers to 
these and related questions in Monteith's diary and his other 
papers in the Historical Collections of the University of 
Michigan. Among them will probably not be found, however, the 
answer to a question that has taken shape during my writing of 
this paper, namely, why has Monteith been several times memor- 
ialized during the recent past? For example, he has been 
called, incorrectly I believe, a "co-founder" of the University 



^See Cumshaw No. 7. 
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of Michigan^ and, perhaps vith more justification, the 

2 

••founder of the first public library in Michigan." Two in- 
stitutions have also been named in his honor an experimen- 
tal college of Wayne State University established in 1958 and 
the "Monteith Library" at Alma College dedicated late in 1964. 

Nonetheless, the information summarized in these pages 
suggests that during the last 40 years of his life Monteith at 
best bov;ed a second violin in one or more of the lesser middle 
western orchestras of his day. Beyond question, however, he 
decisively influenced the history of Hamilton College and the 
evolving methods of governing American higher education. Be- 
cause of this and no less because of his religious vievs 
I'd very much like to know more about him* Am I wrong in be- 
lieving that those at PTS engaged in recording the careers of 
its alumni share my curiosity? 



Fletcher, p. 12. 
Wagman, p. 12. 
Wagman, p. 12. 



March 1975 
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APPHNUIX ONE 



Andrew Ten Brook. Aincrican State Universities : 
Thei r Ori i^i n anci Pro,;ress^ CTnc innat i : 
RoTxTrt Clarke Co,, 1875. Pp. 86-104. 



Describes the founding of the Catholepistemiad. 
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APPENDIX TWO 



Wilfred B. Shaw (ed.)- T he University 
of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survey . 
Part 1. Ann Arbor: Published by the 
University, 1941. Pp. 26-29. 



Describes the founding of the Catholepistemiad. 
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A??KVA)U 'liii'KK; A ro:^Tic:i OF A rboT:;oTF: i:i rn.niDn:? davic'g ifi33 pavphlkt 

"A "arr.'itive of thr hrhr.rranr.rentr, and Hocline of Karllton Collerc" 



It vas thece sane ncr.bers of the class, vithout aueotion, who were con- 
cerned in the conversatioKo ^ vho prayed for the President (one or more of 
then) 3*; the n^^iner before stated, and vho circulated the unfavorable reports 
of hiD after tliey vere graduated. In the fornier revivals in this College 
during riy presidency, sJid in the revivals at Kiddlebury during any presi- 
dency there, no such prayers vere made. Nor has such language as was used 
by professor Monteith publicly in the chapel, cn the Sabbath, been used by 
any other professor, vi::. — 'TIiou knajest^ 0 Lord^ that the faculty of 
Hornilton College have sinned in high places; and we pray thee^ 0 Lord, if 
they are obstacles to thy work^ that thou wouldst remove them out of thy 
way. ' When asked by me — 'Do you verily believe the Holy Ghost constrained' 
you to pray and preach in such a manner?' he replied instantly — •! do.' 
Language the same in import* was frequently used by him in prayer; and his 
preaching, for a time, vas of a similar character. Nowhere else have I 
witnessed the appearance of such a spirit, or had such an opposition to 
encounter fron any of ir:^'' brethren, as has been manifested by some of them 
here both in the Board of Trustees and out of it. 

With regard to the new measures^ as they have been called, which have 
been introduced into many of our churches, I had, from the beginning, with 
a great majority of my brethren thorughout this country, fearful apprehensions 
for their consequences. Embracing the views of President Edwards, cn the 
subject of revivals, as according .'substantially vit^h the Scriptures, we 
could not conscientiously co-operate in the use of the new measures with 
our brethren vho approved them. But by the advocates of these measures even 
^ the silence of some of us was regarded as opposition, and as sure evidence 
ERjC ^^g^^g enemies to all revivals, llic present distracted state of many 
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of our churches furnisnos proof painful and irresistible » that oyr oppre- 
hensions vere not groundless. 

Repeatedly has it been said, (and by some of the new school too) that the 
opposition to ne frcn sor.e of r.y brethren in the Board, and the fall of 
Haadlton College, are owing to the fact, 'that the College was not regarded 
as favorable to the Oxcida revival. ' I have anxiously sought for a cause of 
their oppor>ition to r.e less vour.ding to ny feelings, but, vith the exception 
of sinr,3e individual, • . . I have sought it in vain. 
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APPliXUlX FOUR: Till: BHGIN.NINGS OP HAMILTON COLLEGE 

Long ago I learned that even to approach an adequate un- 
derstanding of a situation one must explore its historical and 
environmental contexts. In this appendix I review what. -seem 
to me to be the s igiiificant facts on both these counts bearing 
upon John Montcith's tenure at Hamilton College. What follows 
is far from complcLo since I have been able to learn nothing 
at all about seven or eight of its 63 trustees during the 
1812-32 period, and I have quite inadequate information about 
nearly a half of the total, and insufficient data about the 
remainder. 

Only a small part of what follows, it needs to be remarked, 
comes from the published histories of the College (Ibbotson, 
Pilkington). Most of it I've found in my own notes and refer- 
ence books and in the 10 or a dozen books borrowed from the 
Stanford University Library. 

F ou n d inn of the College and Its Antecedent A cadcm);^ 

A Princetonian writing in 1900 observed that "Dartmouth 
and Hamilton were born in the same wigwam."^ Samuel Kirkland, 
however, the founder of Hamilton, graduated from Princeton in 
1765. He had been sent there by Eleazar Wieelock (Yale 1733), 
the founder in 1769 of Dartmouth. I wondered for many years 

^Sherwood, p. 231. 
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about why a Yale man should have sent his prot(?gc -- and also 
his eldest sou Ralph^ to Princeton rather than to his alma 
mater. Only recently have I learned the answer, to wit, that 
when Kirk land and young Wheelock were ready for college, the 
Connecticut legislature had just begun a vigorous, 30-ycar at- 
tack on the govcrn.ncnt' oi' Yali . Its president, Thomas Clap, 
won the first round in the spring of 1763 which accounts for 
Ralph V,hec3ock traasfering from Princeton to Yale where he 
graduated in the Class of 1765. Clap's opponents, however, 
countered with a definitive victory in 1766 which probably had 
something to do with Clap's unexpected demise three months 
later. Meanwhile, as Eleazar Wheelock's missionary agent, 
Kirkland had left for Central New York and hence received his 
Princeton baccalaureate in absentia . Thus Kirkland could be 
described as a displaced Yale man who probably would have 
matriculated at Dartnoath had it then been in existence. 

Kirkland 's missionary activities began in the fall of 
1764 xnd concentrated on the Oneida Indians, one of the famed 
Six Nations. He so thoroughly gained their affection and con- 
fidence that as a Presbyterian minister he not only bapti-jd 
many of them but also succeeded in winning the tribe over to 
the Asnerican cause during the Revolution. In acknowledgement 
of this vital achievement the State of New York granted him 
4,000 acres a few miles east and south of Utica wherein lies. 



Tliorp, pp. 24-50. 
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the vliiagc of Clinton, founded in 1787. Soon thereafter 
Kirkland assigned 300 acres there to the Hamilton -Oneida Aca- 
demy u'hich culminated his missionary efforts. The New York 
State Board of Regents chartered tlie Academy in 1793 to serve 
both vrhite as we]l as Indian youths of both sexes. Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the organizers of the Regents, agreed to be 
one of its 16 trustees. He attended none of its meetings; but 
when the Academy acquired a college charter in 1812, it najned 
the College in his honor. 

Hamilton's Trustees, 1812-1832 

Kirkland died in 1807, and hence his name does not appear 
among the original 24 trustees of the College. In the light 
of subsequent events acting directly or indirectly upon Monteith, 
I outline what I have been able to learn about the character- 
istics of the original group and of their 43 successors during 
the next two decades. 

Forn:aI Kducation : Nine of the first trustees were college 
graduates six of Yale, and one each of Dartmouth, Princeton, 
and Union. By 1832 the number of Yale alumni had grovm to 18, 
and those from the six other colleges represented on the Board 
during its first 20 years totaled 10: Dartmouth two, Hamilton 
two, Middlebury one, Princeton two. Union two, and Williams 
one. Thus at no time during its early history did a majority 
of trustees hold college degrees. 

iZ 
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Locale: Almost all of the members of the Board lived in 
Oneida County, but at least tTrrc-e represented other counties: 
Chenango, the home of U.S. Senator Obadia German who served 
on the Board, liowever, only one year; Cortland, where at Homer 
the Rev. Johji Keep was Presbyterian minister from 1821-1833; 
Madison, the residence of Peter Smith who served briefly but 
who fathered one of the most important of Hamilton alumni and 
later trustees, namely, the fabulous Gerrit Smith; and from 
Otsego came U.S. Congressman A. Metcalf about whom I've been 
able to discover nothing. He resigned after attending one 
meeting of the Board. 

Three of the 1812 members lived in or very near Clinton, 
as did four in 1827. All served on the strategic five-member' 
Prudential Committee which handled Board business between the 
semi-annual meetings of the full body. It needs to be empha- 
sized, however, that during the Monteith emergencies referred 
to in earlier pages, the Board met frequently. 

Occupations : Only four of the original 24 trustees were 
ministers -- three Presbyterians and one Congregationalist . 
The former included James Carnahan (Princeton 1800) of the 
United Church of UTiitesboro who resigned almost immediately 
and later became president of Princeton (1823-59). The Con- 
gregationalist, Asahel Strong Norton (Yale 1790), had been 
pastor of the Clinton church since its organization in 1793. 
It did not change over to Presbyterian polity until 1870. 
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During Prcsidcut Davis' administration (1817-32) the number 
of ministers on the Board beside himself grew to 14. Two 
were Episcopalians, two probably Dutch Reformed, the remainder 
apparently Presbyterians, most of thqm ardent Finneyites . 

The majority of Board members at all times during the 
Davis period vcrc lavo'ers and/or businessmen living in Utica, 
the metiopolis of the county after the opening of the Erie 
Canal in 1819. A large number of them held public office; 
one went to Washington as a Congressman, several to Albany as 
senators or assemblymen, a half dozen or more held judgeships 
of various kinds; two were district attorneys, one a sheriff, 
two mayors of Utica after its chartering as a city just before 
Davis' resignation. Several doubled or tripled in brass- as - 
editors, bankers, merchants, and miscellaneous entrepreneurs. 
Two owned large tracts of land: Peter Smith, perhaps as much 
as a million acres, and General William Floyd whose father of 
the same name had signed the Declaration of Independence. One 
of the trustees, ScVall Hopkins, was a physician. 

Politics ; The majority of the Board were Federalists or 
lifhigs; but at least three or four were Democrats. About this 
infinitely complex topic I know much less than I'd like. Enough 
for present purposes to observe that the 1812-32 period began 
with "Mr. Madison's War" and extended into the era of tumultu- 
ous problems which, among much else, led to the Civil War. 



^See Cumshaw No. 6. 
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Religion : Hamilton has never been allied with any reli 
gious denomination, but a substantial majority of its trustees 
through the nineteenth century were undoubtedly Presbyterians. 
From the beginning, however, other denominations had represen- 
tation on the Board. During the 1812-32 period it included, 
for example, at least four Episcopalians, one Roman Catholic 
(James Lynch, 1812-25), and in all likelihood one or two Uni- 
tarians . 

Montcith created the stir that he did at Hamilton on the 
complex religious issue cited in the body of this paper. Suf- 
fice it here to say that the Presbyterian clergy on the Board 
largely supported him, but so did an undeterminate number of 
its lay members. 

Hamilton's First Two Presidents 

The Board of Regents issued Hamilton's Charter on May 26, 
1812, and on July 14 the Board of Trustees held its initial • 
meeting, naturally concentrating on the selection of a presi- 
dent. It chose the Rev. Caleb Alexander, a Yale alumnus of 
the Class of 1777 who had been primarily responsible for rais- 
ing the $50,000 required by the Regents to supplement the 
State's promised endov.ment of the same amount. 

Alexander was a convinced Hopkinsian, but for some reason 
he declined the position. When the Board next convened, it 
elected Samuel Miller, Presbyterian minister of New York City 
who also declined, probably in anticipation of his selection 
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the next year as the second professor of PTS. The Board on 
August 2 5 then turned to a distinguished New York City la^vyer 
and legal scholar, William Johnson (Yale 1788), a devoted 
Episcopalian. .Me too, declined, and so on September 28 the 
Board elected the Rev. Azel Backus (Yale 1787), another Hop- 
kinsiaii. He accepted, arriving in Clinton on November 23, a 
month after the College opened. 

I've reviewed these proffers of the presidency in order 
to call attention to two facts: first, the Board's religious 
diversity in 1812, and second, the persuasive powers of its 
two Episcopalian members Nathan Williams of Trinity Church, 
Utica, and Jededia Sanger of St. Joseph's Church, New Hartford. 
The influence of Carnahan, though he attended only one meeting 
of the Board before his resignation, seems also to have been 
significant since almost certainly he raised the question as 
to whether or not the College should have both a president and 
a provost as at that time did Columbia."^ The Board decided 
that it needed only a president. 

Backus served for only four years and three months and 
died at the early age of 51 of a fever contracted while watch- 
ing over a sick faculty member. During his pastorate in Beth- 
lehem, Connecticut, as did many of his contemporaries, he con- 
ducted a small preparatory school. With the adolescent students 
there he seems to have been quite popular, but at Hamilton he 
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immediately encountered disciplinary problems. Had he not 
died when he did, he might well have experienced the same kind 
of difficulties that greeted his successor upon his arrival in 
the fall of 1817.-^ 

Backus' death acjain had the Board in a dither about choos- 
ing a president. Pilkington tells the story capably, but he 
does not include a fact which in my judgment has tremendous 
significance. Henry Davis (Yale 1796) had been elected in 
January before finally accepting the position in July. In the 
interim the Board elected President Francis Brown of Dartmouth, 
who declined because of being in the midst of the famous Dart- 
mouth College case. Then the Board turned to Gardiner Spring 
(Yale 180S) and this is the fact that I would emphasi'ze 
Spring was a pronounced Hopkinsian who later, ho\vever, stub- 
bornly opposed the I-inneyites. These' circumstances , together 
with the fact that he held the pastorate of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in New York City for 63 years, stimulates one's • 
impossible-to-satisfy curiosity about what Hamilton's history 
might have been had Spring rather than Davis become the Col- 
lege's second president. 



I must again accent the facts that I have been able to 
find no information at all about seven or eight early trustees. 



•^Davis, pp. 1-2, 
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only driblets about nearly half of them, and ample data about 
none. Had I devolcd more than the month that I have been able 
to give Lo researching and writing this paper and had I not 
been housebound, I could surely have hunted down much data now 
lacking. Yet it seems to me fair to suggest that in this ap- 
pendix and the Cumshaws that follow will be found a reasonably 
comprehensive skc-tch of the several paramount components of 
Hamilton's early history bearing upon the life of John Montcith. 
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APPHNDIX FIVli: CUMSllAWS 

Nu mber One : John Mitchell Mason, perhaps at the time the 
the most pre-eminent menibcr of the Associated Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, did not change to mainline Presbyter iaiiism 
untiJ 1822 . The important fact about him liere is that while 
serving as pastor of the Murray Street Church (1811-16) he 
also administered Columbia College with the title of provost. 
The president, the Rev. Dr. William Harris (Harvard 1786), 
Rector of St. Mark's-on-the-Bowery, seldom came to the campus 
until after Mason's resignation when he gave full time to Col- 
umbia. But during the five previous years he was its titular 
head only. This arrangement followed from the fact that in 
giving land for Columbia's first site. Trinity Church had re- 
quired that its president be an Kpiscopalian. The stipulation 
continued in force until 1948 when Dwight D. Eisenhower suc- 
ceeded Nicholas Murray Butler in the presidency. 

Butler, incidentally, had been raised a Presbyterian, but 
as a young man he switched over to the Episcopal Church. This 
could well have been prescience, but "Nicholas Miraculous ' s" 
numerous enemies probably considered it undiluted guile. About 
the same time William Rainey Harper, later to be the great 
president of the University of Chicago, also left the Presby- 
terian Church and became a Baptist. Harper had many fewer 
enemies than Butler, but in any case his denominational change 
later made it possible for him to attract many millions to the 
University of Chicago from John D. Rockefeller. 
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Number Two : The Hamilton Board of Trustees elected Henry 
Davis to the presidency on January 21, 1817, but at some point 
before the middle of March he declined the position. The 
Board then offered it successively to two other men who also 
declined. Finally after having been re-elected Davis came to 
Clinton to have a look' at the College. When he again declined 
the Board insisted upon an explanation. Davis thereupon ac- 
cepted the position -- albeit apparently with reluctance 
ai^d took over the office late in October, 

Why all of this shilly-shallying? In his 1833 pamphlet 
Davis first explained that he had expected Middlebury and the 
University of Vermont to merge and that, when they didn't, he 
decided to remain at Middlebury. He might also, however, have 
thought again affirmatively about the presidency of Yale which 
Jeremiah Day of the class ahead of him did not accept earlier 
than April 11.- Yet it seems to me that attention must be 
given to a possible third reason for his delays in deciding to 
■ accept the Hamilton presidency. Namely, the prevailing reli- 
gious confusion in New England and Central New York. 

Like Presidents Dwight and Backus, Davis was what Presi- 
dent Ezra Stiles of Yale had earlier called a "New Divinity" 
man. Stiles used this term to designate the numerous follow- 
ers of the revised Calvinistic theology first propounded by 
the great Jonathan Edwards (Yale 1720). Among these several 
becaiPe pre-eminent: Joseph Bellamy (Yale 1735), Azel Backus' 
predecessor in the Bethlehem, Connecticut, pastorate; Samuel 
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Hopkins i^ialc 1741); Jonathan Udwards, Jr. (Princeton 17C5) , 
classmate of Hamilton's founder and second president of Union 
College; iNathaniel Ummons (Yale 17C7) who differed from his 
fellow Edwardian leaders (as with the senior IZdwards himself) 
in being totally committed to Congregational polity); and 
Timothy Dwight (Yale 1769) who succeeded Stiles in 1795 as 
Yale's president. These men each interpreted their mentor 
differently; but because Hopkins' theological systematics be- 
came predominant, L-dwards' disciples into the early part .of the 
nineteen century typically came to be called Hopkinsians. 

As observed, the Hopkinsians differed among themselves 
about doctrine and polity; but they were united in their op- 
position, on the one hand, to those who believed that the West- 
minster Confession should be followed to the letter and, on 
the other hand, to the miscellaneous liberals who in word and 
deed softened the rigors of strict Calvinism. In seeking to 
comprehend these convoluted issues I've always had to quit be^ 
cause trying to sort out their crisscrossed variables has made 
me dizzy. Happily, however, they need not be dealt with here; 
but one element of the hodge-podge is supremely relevant to 
President Davis' troubles at Hamilton and hence must be briefly 
canvassed, namely, religious revivals. 

The history-shaping revival known as the Great Awakening 
began in East Jersey during the 1720s and in New England about 
a decade later. Then over the next quarter of a century the 
princeps inaximus of the Awakening, George Whitefield, carried 
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it up the coast from Georgia to Maine. By the time he died m 
1770 on his seventh evangelical visit from England, that phe- 
nomenal chapter of American revivalism had ended; anvl although 
local quickonings occurred here and there, religious thunder 
clouds did not begin to build up again among the Calvinist 
denominations until 1802. During that year President Timothy 
Dv/ight initiated at Yale what came to bo called, after it 
spread from -New Haven, the Second Awa'-.ening. 

Revivals have been so prominent and influential in the 
early history of so many American colleges that for many years 
I've been reading in the abundant literature about them. This 
has impelled me to venture to categorize revivalist methods as 
either predominantly coercive or suasive. Jonathan Edwards-, 
for example, employed the former, coercing his congregations 
with vividly horrendous descriptions of hell and its eternal 
torments. In contrast, his grandson Timothy Dwight used come- 
let-us-reason-together, that is, suasive methods. 

It may well be that the above classification will be found 
wanting by religious taxonomists and, further, that Davis' off- 
again/on-again attitudes concerning Hamilton's presidency had 
little if anything to do with revivalism. The facts are, none- 
theless, first, that Davis followed the suasive philosophy in 
the revivals he conducted at Middlebury, and second, that his 
troubles with Monteith focused on revivalist methodology. 

Number Three ; During the nineteenth century, college pre- 
sidents changed institutions much more frequently than later. 
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Junkin, for example, held four Lafayette (1832-41), Miami 
ClS.U-44), Lafayette again (1844-48), and Washington College, 
now Washin^jton and i.ee University (1848-61). 

Kumhc'i- l^our : Ilopkinsiani sm spread through all the 'Calvin- 
is L churoiivs aad for several decades dominated Presbytcrianism 
in the middle states. Thus some of the graduates of Princeton 
weiit nortli to become pastors of influential Congregational 
churches, a situation enhanced by efforts at coordinating Pres- 
byterians and Congrcgationalists, begun as early as 1766 and 
formalized in the Plan of Union adopted in 1801. For example, 
at least three of Samuel Kirkland's Hopkinsian classmates be- 
came pastors of New l-ngland churches: John Bacon of Old North 
in Boston made famous by Increase and Cotton Mather and later 
by Paul Revere; Jonathan 12dv;ards, Jr., of the Mute Church in 
New Haven and later the second president of Union College and 
instigator of the Plan of Union by means of which he hoped to 
stifle Congregationalism west of the Hudson;^ and Theodore 
Rj^omeyn, of the Dutch Reformed Church in Schenectady. 

During the administration of Timothy Dwight at Yale (1795- 
1817) New lingland llopkinsianism gave way to a revision of it 
made by Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor (Yale 1807) and soon 
thereafter in New England it became kno\m both as Taylorism 
and the New Haven Theology. Per a period . ; had a considerable 
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vogue amonjj Presbyterians who became known as New School men 
in opposition to anti -Taylorites labeled Old School. In New 
York State the Plan of Union liad facilitated the spread of 
Presbyterian polity rather than of Congregationalism, and 
among New Yorkers, csi)ccially Finneyites, New School theology 
predominated. 

Upon his graduation from Hamilton in 1820 Albert Barnes 
attended PIS for several years where, despite the points of 
view of Professors Alexander and Miller, he became a Taylor- 
ite. That is, he endorsed the position of the New Haven School 
on theological topics but, like Taylor and his supporters, he 
opposed Finney's revivalist ideas and practices. 

Soon after leaving PTS the important First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia installed Barnes as its pastor, and 
that greatly alarmed the still extant Hopkinsians there and 
throughout the • Presbyter ian sphere of influence. One Old 
School stalwart attempted to prevent his installation; and 
\vhen that effort to unseat him failed. President George Junkin 
of Lafayette College Monteith's classmate and former asso- 
ciate at the Germantown Manual Labor Academy charged Barnes 
in lo35 with heresy. Tlie General Assembly, however, upheld 
Uarnes; and that precipitated tl)e 1837 split between Old School 
and Mew School Presbyterians which contimied bitterly until 
after the Civil War. 

It will be recalled from the body of this paper that the 

1857 breach consisted in the excision from the General Assembly 

» 
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of four synods, three in New York (Genesee, Geneva, and Utica) 
and Western Reserve in northern Ohio and southern Michigan. 
The break ostensibly related primarily to doctrinal issues, 
but I-inaey's new measure revivalism had long been ccvvyiiinglcd 
with them. Yet many Presbyterians could maintain at the time 
of the split -- as did Monteith -- that 'although they endorsed 
Finney ite revivals they belonged doctrinally to the Old School. 

N umber I-ive : A thumbnail sketch of Weld seems essential. 

"Measured by his influence" writes one of his biographers, he 

was "the greatest of the abolitionists . . . Cand^ also one of 

2 

the greatest figures of his time." 

Weld, son of the Rev. Ludovicus Weld (Harvard 17S9) and 
brother of evangelist Charles Weld (Yale 1822), had been 
Monteith' s student at Ihimilton. Por reasons hard to under- 
stand Hamilton historians do not mention him,' but one of his 
collateral descendants whom I've known for more than three 
decades wrote me several years ago that Weld had been "kicked 
out for starting a religious revival that offended" President 
Davis. I've written her requesting more infonnation about the 
time of Weld's dismissal, and ponding its arrival it can be 
reported that Weld joined Finney's "Hold Band" in 1825, became 



^F.l yria Democrat . 
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a student at the Oneida Institute in 1827, and about 1850 be- 
gan his powerful career as an anti-slavery propagandist.^ 

Barely 27 years old, V.'eld started west in January 1831 
primarily to loster Finney revivalism, the anti-slavery cru- 
sade, and temperance; and thus his agreement to be the field 
agent of the Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary 
Institutions gave him a fourth cause. Hndowed with phenomenal 
energy, however, ho did not neglect his new commission and ac- 
counted for a significant number of the institutions in the 
middle-western states which adopted the work-study plan. The 
fight against slavery, however, had developed into the epi- 
center of his dynamic dedication to reform; and, deflected 
while in Northern Ohio from the ant i- slavery cause to immodi- 
atism (abolitionism), in 1853 he resigned his manual labor 
agency. 

V.'eld' s achievements included almost closing down the Lane 
Theological Seminary where in 1855 he had begun a short-lived' 
plan to become a Presbyterian minister. Having become an abo- 
litionist, he arranged a series of debates on the slavery is- 
sue, but they stirred up so much town-gown friction that the 
trustees forbade their continuance. Harriet Bcecher, a 22- 
year old daughter of Lane's recently-arrived president, Lyman 
Beecher, attended some if not all of the 18 debates; and, con- 
vinced by Weld's eloquence, she joined the abolitionist cause. 



1 ' 
Barnes . 
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Two decades later, having long been the wife of Bowdoin's 
Profeijsor Calvin Stowe, she wrote Uncle Tom' s Cabin which en- 
raged the South and won uncountable opponents to slavery in 
the North and iiurope. President Lincoln, so goes a famous 
anecdote, greeted her wlien she visited him at the White House, 
•'So you're the little woman who started this awful war." 

As a consequence of the Weld-sponsored debates at Lane 
approximately 100 students resigned; and 30 of them, headed 
by WeJu, moved 250 miles northeast to the Oberlin Manual Labor 
Institute. Within a few months one of the members of Lane's 
Board of Trustees, Cincinnati Presbyterian minister Asa Mahan, 
joined the Oberlin students. He had graduated from Hamilton 
in 1824 and -- considering his later career -- could well have 
been the student who had prayed for President Davis as "a gray- 
haired old sinner." In any case, he supported his fellow Ham- 
iltoniaa Weld and the other "Lane Rebels"; and he agreed to 
leave Cincinnati for the presidency of Oberlin on condition 
that it admit not only women students but also in the language 
of the times "students of color." Thus Oberlin College (the 
name adopted in 1851) opened as "the first college in the 
world to admit young women on equal terms with young men and 
received colored students 28 years before emancipation." 



^Mahan, Asa. 
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NuinlK f Six ; At least tvo of Hamilton's trustees durinij 
the Finncyite disturbances were associated later with Oberlin 
College: the Rev. John Keep (Yale 1S02), who moved in 1833 to 
the pastorate of the Pirst Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, 
became th'j president of the Oborlin Roard of Trustees (1334- 
36), and ;ictcd as its financial agent for several years there- 
after; and the Rev. James 1-olls (Yale 1799) who resigned from 
th^- V.'estnoreland Presbyterian Church, close to Clinton, in 1825 
and later moved to Hlyria, Ohio, where he chiefly devoted his 
energies to raising iiioney for Finneyitc churches. 

Oberlin also attracted a number of Hamilton alumni, one 
of whom, Asa Mahan (Hamilton 1S24) as observed in the previous 
Cumshaw, became its first president. In addition to beiny a 
Pinneyite par excellence, Mahan, as reported in Cumshaw No. 5, 
pioneered for the nation and the world the visionary and cur- 
rently scandalizing practices of admitting to full status both 
students "of color" and young women. Understandably, conser- 
vative Haiiiilton never conferred upon him an honorary degree. 
Less understandably, he is not even mentioned in any published 
Hamilton history. 

Number Seven : I've been unable to learn whether or not 
Gerrit Smith (Hamilton 1813) attended the 1840 Boston conven- 
tion of the "Friends of Universal Reforan." If he didn't, ho 
must surely have been there in spirit because no contemporary 
of whom I know espoused more uplift efforts than he. One of 
his biographers has described them as follows: 
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lie labored in the cause of the Sunday 
School and of Sunday observance; he was 
an anti-Mason; he advocated vegetarianism; 
and he opposed the use of tobacco and al- 
coholic beverages; he joined the national 
dress reform association and the woman's 
suffrage cause; he believed in prison re- 
form, and in the aI)olition of capital 
punishment. 11c contributed to home and 
foreign missions and to the causes of the 
oppressed Greeks, the Italians, and the 
Irish. Through his influence his cousin, 
Hlizabelli Cady Stanton, was interested in 
temperance and abolition movements. He 
was vice-president of the American Peace 
Society and advocated compensated emanci- 
pation of slaves. He joined the anti- 
slavery crusade in 1835 with his custom- 
ary enthusiasm, and he became one of the 
best-knov/n abolitionists in the United 
States .1 



During what has been called the American ^^Millenial Age," 
Emerson remarked that every "reading man" carried around a 
social reform scheme in his vest pocket; but Gerrit Smith had 
them in all his pockets usually two or three. 



IJarlow. 
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